This 
WEEK 


ADVERTISING ALLOWANCES 
—Advertising allowances have long 
been a controversial subject in the 
food trade. When the Robinson- 
Patman Act made them legal, pro- 
vided the same allowance was 
offered all competitors, many 
thought this was the answer to 
the controversy. In recent years 
many processors, with the help of 
their brokers, have set up what was 
thought a fool proof system where- 
by a copy of the Ad must be sub- 
mitted before the allowance is 
granted. But apparently even that 
does not provide the final answer. 
Now this week comes the charge 
that the Ads, usually one inch 
newspaper mats, aren't really 
doing anybody any good, and are 
simply a fancy way of selling for 
less. 


True it is, the speaker (talking 
before a merchandising clinic of 
the National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association at Minneapolis) 


may be accused of bias. For al- . 


though he was formerly sales and 
advertising manager of a group of 
super markets, he is now Director 
of Merchandising for the National 
Broadcasting Company. Neverthe- 
less this is a phase of the subject 
to which the processor might well 
give his attention, for quality in 
advertising is equally as important 
as quality in manufacturing. And 
with just about everybody and his 
brother getting on the advertising 
bandwagon today, advertising qual- 
ity has become even more essential 
than it used to be. 


CANNED SODA POP—If canners 
think they are having competitive 
troubles, they might look over the 
fence a little at the packaging field 
where big things are happening, 
seemingly every day. The competi- 
tion between the tin and the glass 
package has ever been anything but 
dull and it has brought about many 
advances in the packaging field. 
The can companies now have their 
eyes on the soda pop _ business, 
heretofore the sole property of 


glass companies. Up till now the | 


glass people say they are not wor- 
ried, but they will be watching de- 
velopments with an eagle eye. And 
if past performance means any- 
thing, they will not be sitting still 
while they are watching. 
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CANNED —tThe statistical study of the pack trend and relative 
importance of canned versus frozen fruits and veg- 
vs. FROZEN etables, just released by the National Canners Associa- 
tion and reproduced in this issue, are bound to come in for maximum 
attention. Reducing the figures to a common denominator cannot but 
he helpful in arriving at a clearer understanding of the impact of the 
frozen process on the hot pack. At the same time, if not carefully 
studied, they might very well lead to even more false impressions, for 
totals like averages can many times be misleading. Then, too, the 
argument that frozen foods are capturing the customers of the fresh 
shippers rather than the customers of the conventional canner, will 
perhaps go on forever statistics or no statistics. 
Even so, it is not hard to conclude from these figures that generally 
speaking, canned fruits are holding their own and canned vegetables 
are giving ground. While that’s not exactly news to many people, the 
extent as shown by the farm weights of individual commodities may 
very well be. One thing not shown by these figures is that most of the 
frozen fruits, especially apples, cherries and berries, with the lone excep- 
tion of strawberries, are in large size containers, largely consumed by 
the preservers. And by the same token the percentage of frozen 
vegetables in consumer sizes is increasing rapidly year by year. 
So that while these figures are basic and extremely helpful in 
evaluating the trend and the relative importance, the reader would do 
well to gather all of the information possible before drawing a 
conclusion. 
It seems logical to conclude that this study was made at the request 
of the NCA Committee that is taking a month of Sundays to decide 
whether or not to recommend an Association sponsored advertising and 
promotional campaign for canned foods. At any rate this is good infor- 
mation for that committee to have at its fingertips. Whether or not it 
will prove anything (to the committee) is another question. Our guess 
is that it won’t settle any controversy that may exist between committee 
members, for the decision to advertise or not to advertise is many times 
not based on fact, but on a preconceived philosophy that advertising 
does or does not pay. One added controversial factor in this decision 
undoubtedly will be centered around the question of the propriety of the 
Association assuming this function. On this latter part NCA President 
Ratzesberger has not to our knowledge made any public expression of 
sentiment. On the subject of advertising itself the following little ditty, 
taken from an article over his signature in the September 17 issue of 
New York Journal of Commerce, gives us some idea of his views: 
The codfish lays ten thousand eggs. 
The homely hen lays one 
The codfish never cakles 
To tell you what she’s done. 
And so we scorn the codfish, 
While the humble hen we prize, 
Which only goes to show you 
That it pays to advertise, 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


Formation of White Deposit on Tomatoes Canned With 
Calcium Sulphate 


Why is a white deposit often found in the fleshy por- 
tion of the fruit in canned tomatoes? It has been found 
by canners, buyers and graders in occasional cans. It 
is found oftener when the combination calcium sul- 
phate salt tablet or the powder mixture is used as 
firming agents than when the combination calcium 
chloride salt tablet is used. 


A review of our five year period of investigational 
work on the “firming” effect of calcium chloride, cal- 
cium sulphate and calcium mono-phosphate disclosed 
the tendency of calcium sulphate to form a white coat- 
ing on the tomatoes after processing. At that time it 
was thought that the white formation was due entirely 
to the insolubility of calcium sulphate. It was found 
later, however, that solubility of the calcium sulphate 
could be increased by finer grinding. Combination 
tablets subsequently made were completely soluble in 
the tomato juice packing medium. 


The problem varies somewhat with the type of pack. 
Some packers add varying quantities of tomato juice 
to each can. Where there is an abundance of juice in 
the can white deposits are seldom found. Where packs 
are to yield high drained weight of fruit, a solid pack 
without added juice, the white deposits are found more 
frequently. The majority of such packs are placed in 
No. 10 cans. The white coating of the firming agent 
usually occurs on one or two tomatoes in the container. 


The formation of the white deposit is apparently 
related to the placing of the combination tablet in the 
can. It makes but little difference if the firming agent 
is placed in the bottom of the empty can or on top after 
the tomatoes have been added. The trapping of the 
tablet between the tomatoes and the can cover prevents 


sufficient tomato juice from coming in contact with the: 


firming agent to obtain complete solution. Such condi- 
tions undoubtedly cause some portion of the calcium 
sulphate to remain in the exact position where it was 
placed in the container and a white deposit results. 


The infrequent finding of this condition where cal- 
cium chloride is used as a firming agent is due to its 
greater solubility in small amounts of tomato juice. 
unfortunately, calcium chloride attracts moisture and 
the combination tablets become mushy in humid atmos- 
pheres and do not feed properly from the tablet 
machine. There is no moisture absorption in the origi- 
nally packed No. 10 containers of the tablets. This 
moisture absorption is due to careless handling in the 
canning plant and the opening of the cans too far in 
advance of using. The combination calcium sulphate 
salt tablets are relatively unaffected by moisture. 


In order to secure the maximum benefit from the use 
of a firming agent in the canning of tomatoes it is 
essential that the calcium compound should be in solu- 
tion and uniformly dispersed through the entire can. 
Otherwise some tomatoes will be firm and others soft. 
Some canners are using two 75 grain tablets for a No. 
10 can. One tablet is placed in juice in the bottom of 
the can and after the can is filled with tomatoes 
another tablet is placed on top. Immediately after clos- 
ing, the can is inverted and processed. This has 
resulted in a more uniform firming of the tomatoes. 


In our early experimental work calcium chloride was 
dissolved in tomato juice and a measured amount 
placed in each can. This method has worked well with 
No. 10 cans and could be adapted to all can sizes by 
using the proper type of proportioning pump. Several 
equipment manufacturers have studied the problem 
but have not come forward with a solution. 
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CANNED & FROZEN 


Revative IMPORTANCE 


OF CANNED AND FROZEN FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE PACKS 


NCA study, reducing cans to pounds and determin- 
ing farm weight of fruits and vegetables used in 
each process, provides basic data for accurate 
comparison of pack trend and relative importance. 


The National Canners Associa- 
tion, Division of Statistics, has 
produced these interesting and 
basic statistics which have been 
needed for a long time. Although 
they were printed in the “Informa- 
tion Letter” of September 19, we 
are reproducing them here, because 
of their important basic nature, to 
give them the broadest coverage 
possible. Please note that neither 
frozen nor canned citrus juices are 
included in the study. 


The N.C.A. Division of Statistics has 
assembled current data as well as trend 
information on the relative importance 
of fruits and vegetables that are frozen 
and canned. 


This was done because in_ recent 
months there has been considerable inter- 
est and discussion concerning the rela- 
tive magnitude of production and sales of 
canned and frozen fruits and vegetables. 

Accompanying tables show the trend 
of this volume during the past seven 
years and the relative importance of in- 
dividual commodities in the 1952 pack 
year. The quantities of canned and 
frozen foods packed in 1952 have been 
converted, for each commodity, to the 
equivalent pounds in farm weight. This 
procedure eliminates the comparison of 
values that may not be strictly compar- 
able on a gross or net weight basis. Al- 
though the difference is not great on a 
group total it sometimes will be quite 
marked for an individual commodity. 
The farm weight was obtained by using 
the conversion factors for frozen and 
canned fruits and vegetables published 
by USDA in 1952. P 


1946 TO 1952 PACK TREND 


FRUITS — Frozen fruits during the 
past seven years have accounted for 8 
to 10 percent of the total weight that is 
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canned and frozen. There has not been 
any significant difference in the portion 
frozen during this period. During the 
1952 pack year, the 420 million pounds 
of frozen fruits amounted to 8.5 percent 
of the total tonnage of fruits that were 
canned and frozen. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF PACKS OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN FRUITS AND 
FRUIT JUICES,* 1946-52 


Net Weight 


Canned 

Year Total Frozen Canned as per- 

cent of 
(million pounds) Total 
1946 _.......... 5,059.3 §23.3 4,536.0 89.7 
| 4,140.8 347.3 3,793.5 91.6 
1948 4,130.7 377.7 3,753.0 90.9 
4,417.5 354.0 4,063.5 92.0 
ne 4,778.7 472.2 4,306.5 90.1 
1951 .......... 4,857.4 415.9 4,441.5 91.4 
1952 4,951.3 420.3 4,531.0 91.5 


* Includes non-citrus fruit juices (excluding citrus 
juices). 


VEGETABLES—tThe relationship of 
frozen to canned vegetable packs has 
shown a different pattern during the past 
seven years. In 1952 slightly less than 
900 million pounds of vegetables were 
frozen while 6.8 billion pounds of veg- 
etables were canned, or more than 7% 
times greater valume canned than frozen. 
In 1952 frozen vegetables, therefore, 
represented 11.6 percent of the total ttn- 
nage of vegetables which were both 
frozen and canned. This was an increase 
of about 2 percent over 1951, when 
frozen vegetables represented 9.5 percent 
of the total. In 1946 frozen vegetables 
accounted for 5.8 percent of the total 
tonnage consumed by both freezers and 
canners. A significant increase in the 
proportion of frozen vegetables occurred 
in 1948 when the percentage of frozen 
represented 7.4 percent of the total com- 
pared with 5 percent in 1947. In 1949 
another 2 percent increase occurred when 
frozen vegetables accounted for 9.5 per- 
cent of the total, The years 1950 and 
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1951 showed no shift in the relative im- 
portance of frozen vegetables. The next 
significant change occurred last year, 
1952. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF PACKS OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN VEGETABLES AND 
VEGETABLE JUICES, 1946-52 


Net Wei ght 


Canned 
Year Total Frozen Canned as per- 
cent of 
(million pounds) Total 
| 7,740.0 450.0 7,290.0 94.2 
346.2 6,591.0 95.0 
1948 .......... 5,996.4 446.4 5,550.0 92.6 
1949 5,924.5 563.5 5,361.0 90.5 
6,341.1 587.1 5,754.0 90.7 
8,096.0 770.0 7,326.0 90.5 
895.7 6,817.1 88.4 


1952 FARM WEIGHT 

FRUITS—In a comparison of indi- 
vidual fruits that are both frozen and 
carned, berries show the largest portion 
of the total in frozen form. In 1952 more 
than three-fourths of all the berries 
frozen and canned were in the frozen 
form. RSP cherries showed the second 
largest proportion frozen, with: slightly 
less than a third in the frozen form. Of 
all the other fruits that are frozen, 
apples and apple sauce are the only items 
of which more than 10 percent of the 
total is frozen. The percentages of var!- 
ous fruits frozen, in order of importance, 
are as follows: 


Berries 76.7 percent 
Cherries, RSP 32.8 percent 
Apples and apple sauce .............:000. 11.5 percent 
Sweet cherries 5.2 percent 
Peaches 4.3 percent 
Apricots 2.7 percent 


When total farm weight of all canned 
fruits is compared with all frozen fruits, 
93 percent of the combined total is 
canned. If a comparison is made only be- 
tween items that are both frozen and 
canned, the total will show 82 percent in 
canned form. 


RELATIVE IMUORTANCE OF ALL CANNED 
AND ALL FROZEN FRUIT PRODUCTION, 1952 


Farm Weight 


Canned 
Commodity Total Frozen Canned as per- 
cent of 
(million pounds) Total 
Apples & sauce .... 545.3 62.9 482.4 88.5 
APPiCOts 149.6 4.0 145.6 97.3 
Berries ....... 296.9 227.7 69.2 23.3 
Cherries, RSP 200.1 65.6 134.5 67.2 
Cherries, sweet ... 44.1 2.3 41.8 94.8 
Cranberry sauce (a) «am 
Peaches 3 39.7 885.3 95.7 
Plums and 
prunes 58.3 4.2b 54.1 92.8 
Other fruits and 
5,996.0 423.1 5,572.9 92.9 


(a) Included in other fruits and juices. » Prunes 
only ; plums in “other”. ec Excluding citrus juices. 
VEGETABLES—The comparison of 
the grand total tonnage of all vegetables 
that are canned with all vegetables that 
are frozen shows more than 8 times as 
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NEWS IN EQUIPMENT 


SHAKER GRADER 


A new shaker grader, constructed es- 
pecially for easy and proper washing and 
cleaning after each day’s run, has been 
announced by Berlin Chapman Company, 
Berlin, Wisconsin. 

This is just one of the features of the 
grader that is a high capacity, compact 
unit, furnishing accuracy of grade, 
simple to operate, occupies a minimum 
of space. The operator can change 
screens in from five to ten minutes with- 
out lifting them over such as is done 
with the conventional reel type grader. 
Made in standard 4 decks, which will fur- 
nish 4 grade sizes, but is also available 
in 5 deck units. It can be used for grad- 
ing peas, lima beans and sliced beets 
and other vegetables that require 
grading. 


MORE FILLING SPEED AT 
LESS COST 


The new Type 19A Filling Machine 
just introduced by Hope Machine Com- 
pany is, according to the firm, the culmi- 
natinon of 30 years experience and in- 
corporates every operational feature 
found desirable in filling viscous and 
liquid products. By the elimination of the 
long unnecessary machine table, in- 
creased production speeds (up to 250 
containers per minute) and _ reduced 
costs have been effected without sacrific- 
ing any of the time tested principles 
which have made it a leader in the fill- 
ing machine field. 

In operation the containers move from 
the infeed conveyor directly onto the ris- 
ing table. After the “bottom up” filling 
occurs, the containers are moved im- 
mediately onto the discharge conveyor. 

This machine can be used for filling 
glass jars, plastic bottles, tin cans and 
paper cups. Hope has tested the ma- 
chine in filling containers of mayonnaise, 
salad dressing, french dressing, jellies, 


jams, preserves, sauces, liquid soaps, 


glue, grease, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
and various other viscous products. The 
machine offers accurate quantity ad- 
justment from % fluid ounce to 32 
ounces. 


For more details contact:—Hope Ma- 
chine Company, 9400 State Road, Phila- 
delphia 14, Pa. 


IMPROVED CODE MARKER 


Rotary Imprinter, Inc. of Hillside, 
N. J. announced its new machines to 
mark code numbers and contents around 
cans and jars. These machines are said 
to easily and quickly attach to domestic 
and foreign wrap-around labelling ma- 


chines. The manufacturer claims that 
these imprinters will mark at the same 
production rate and as part of the label- 
ling operation with no extra labor and 
no separate handling being required. 

These new and improved machines are 
used to identify canned foods, as re- 
quired by government specifications, or 
to code cans and jars to identify date, 
batch or place of manufacture. 

For use in these new machines, the 
manufacturer is said to have developed 
a new style code and commodity wheel 
and a special black liquid ink. 

For more information, write the manu- 
facturer, Rotary Imprinter, Inc., Hillside 
5, N. J. 


NEW WATER RECIRCULATION 
PUMP 


A new industrial pump with scoop 
rotor and rubber roller-type vanes, de- 
signed for production in bronze to meet 
continuous water recirculation require- 
ments, has been announced by Hypro 
Engineering, Inc. 

Designated model 4300, the unit is engi- 
neered for continuous duty service 
through the use of sealed, permamently 
lubricated ball bearings. An additional 
feature the company announces, is a 
pressed fit of the stainless steel shaft 
into the inner ball bearing race to re- 
strict lateral movement of the rotor, min- 
imizing end thrust wear within the 
pump. Performance tests have indicated 
friction losses are. held to a minimum 
due to the unique design. A continuous 
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5000 hour test with water at 40 lbs. 
pressure, utilizing design principles of 
the new Hypro pump, produced no meas- 
urable wear in the Hy-Car rubber rollers 
or the pump case. 

The Hypro Model 4300 pump impeller 
is self-lubricated by water and will de- 
liver approximately 7 gals. per minute 
at 50 lbs. pressure and 1750 R.P.M. 
Pressure range is from 0 to 75 psi. The 
new pump is furnished with %” ports, 
recommended speeds to 1800 R.P.M. 
Weight is only 4% Ibs. net. 

For literature and price information, 
write Dept. KP, Hypro Engineering, Inc., 
404 No, Washington Ave., Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota. 


NEW HEAVY DUTY ENGINE 


Production is now in full swing at 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin, on a new 
heavy-duty engine, the K660, A _ four- 
cycle, air-cooled, two cylinder opposed 
power plant, it delivers up to 26.8 h.p. 
while running at 3600 r.p.m. 

Designed for heavy-duty operation, 
the new engine weighs 225 lbs. Its over- 
all dimensions are: length —181ii”, 
width—23%” and height—27 1s”. 

The K-660 delivers 15.0 h.p. at 1800 
r.p.m.; 19.9 h.p. at 2400 r.p.m.; 24.4 h.p. 
at 3000 r.p.m.; 26.8 h.p. at 3600 r.p.m. 
The governor, which is a precision, oil 
bathed, flyweight type externally 
mounted, is adjusted at 3000 r.p.m. with 
load unless otherwise specified. At this 
speed the engine delivers 24.4 h.p. and 
42 lbs. ft. of torque. 


Standard equipment on the new K-660 
includes a heavy-duty silencer-type muff- 
ler, automotive diaphragm type fuel 
pump, oil bath air cleaner and an oil 
pressure gauge. Certain accessories are 
available with the K-660 and direct in- 
quiry to the Kohler Co. or its dealers, 
describing the type of installation for 
which power supply is wanted, is sug- 
gested to interested parties. 

The K-660 is recommended for heavy- 
duty power requirements which demand 
steady service under the most rugged 
operating conditions. 
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JOHN W. RUE NEW TRI STATE 
SECRETARY 


John W. Rue has been appointed Sec- 
retary of the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation to Succeed Calvin L. Skinner, it 
has been announced by President Glenn 
E. Knaub. Mr, Rue has served for two 
years as assistant secretary of the group 
which boasts a membership of some 175 
canners and 135 allied industries. 

Mrs. Edith Lee Porter has been ap- 
pointed Treasurer, after 25 years with 
the association. 

The Tri-State Packers’ association 
boasts the largest concentration of food 
processors of any state or regional 
group. Its members ship about three 
hundred million dollars worth of prod- 
ucts annually. This year the association 
is celebrating its 50th anniversary. 


Food processors in the three state area 
employ about 25,000 people, and more 
during the processing season. They pay 
over fifty million dollars in wages and 
salaries annually. Nearly two-thirds of 
all vegetables grown in the area are for 
processing. 

Mr. Rue, a native of Denton, Md., 
came to the Tri-State Packers’ Associa- 
tion from the Eastern Star Democrat 
where he worked in a number of capaci- 
ties in the editorial, advertising and pro- 
duction deparments. His. background 
also includes frozen food locker plant 
operation, meat packing and printing. 
He has been active in the formation of 
the new Tomato Council, serving initially 
as the Secretary. He is also Secretary 
Treasurer of the Tri-State Society. 

During World War II, he served with 
the 99th Division in Europe. He was 
awarded the Bronze Star, the Combat 
Infantry Badge, and had the rank of Cap- 
tain in the Battle of the Bulge. He re- 
ceived his discharge in 1945 after five 
years of active service. He is married 
and has a son, John W. III, who is three 
months old. 


GREEN GIANT ELECTS 
DIRECTORS 


Earl Evan Crabb, long prominent in 
the investment field, and Dr. O. B. Jes- 
ness, head of the Department of Agri- 
‘ultural Economics, University of Min- 
nesota, have been elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Green Giant Company, 
“Le Sueur, Minnesota. 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY DATE 


The date for the Annual Convention 
of the Tennessee-Kentucky Canners As- 
sociation originally scheduled for Decem- 
ver 1 has been changed to November 30, 
1953. The meeting will be held in the 
Food Technology Building at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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JOHN W. RUE 


BEALE ELECTED FERRY-MORSE 
PRESIDENT 


Stephen Beale, a Vice-President since 
1945 and member of the Board since 
1947, has been elected President of the 
Ferry-Morse Seed Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, succeeding Albert L. Hart. 
who has been made Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Hart has held 
successively since the consolidation of the 
D. M. Ferry & Company and C. C. Morse 
& Company in 1930, the offices of Vice- 
President, Executive Vice-President, and 
President. 


Mr. Beale has been associated with the 
seed industry since 1926, beginning with 
the C. C. Morse & Company as a farm 
worker on the Sacramento ranch. He 
spent some years in seed production and 
plant breeding work and eventually be- 
came a member of the sales staff of the 
Morse Company. He became successively 
Assistant Sales Manager and Sales 
Manager, and in 1940 was transferred 
to the Detroit office of Ferry-Morse Seed 
Company as Manager of Bulk Sales. He 
is a past President and member of the 
Board of the American Seed Trade Asso- 
ciation. 


SULLIVAN ON GAIR SALES STAFF 


William T. May, Jr., vice-president in 


. charge of container operations at Robert 


Gair Company, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of corrugated containers, 
paperboard and folding cartons, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Francis J. 
Sullivan as a special sales representative 
for the container division. 


Mr. Sullivan was formerly with Ot- 
tawa River Paper Co. at Toledo, Ohio. 
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MINNESOTA DATES 


Secretary Edwin W. Elmer has an- 
nounced that the 47th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Canners Associa- 
tion will be held at the St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, Thursday, December 3, 1953. 
At the same time it was announced that 
the 7th Canners and Fieldmens Short 
Course will be held at the Leamington . 
Hotel, Minneapolis on Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 3 and 4, 1954. 


INDIANA GIRL IS SWEET 
CORN SWEETHEART 


Miss Sandra Porter, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Porter of Cayuga, Indi- 
ana, is the Nation’s new Sweet Corn 
Sweetheart. Miss Porter won her title 
against competition from a number of 
Mid-Western States at the National 
Sweet Corn Festival held at Hoopeston, 
Illinois, September 10, 11 and 12. She 
was an entry of Morgan & Sons Canning 
Company of Cayuga, of which Mr. Rus- 
sel Morgan is President. 


REAL GOLD TREASURER 


Real Gold Company, Redlands, Cali- 
fornia, formerly a division of Mutual 
Orange Distributors, has announced the 
appointment of William E. Shollenbarger 
as Treasurer of the firm. Mr. Shollen- 
barger served for 8 years as Controller 
of Mutual Orange and its subsidiary 
Real Gold Citrus Products, before the 
latter became the separate Real Gold 
Company. 


B. |. BUCK BURNED TO DEATH 


Benjamin I. Buck, ingenious Baltimore 
inventor of canning machinery, and two 
of his associates, were burned to death 
on Thursday night, September 17, in an 
automobile collision at Flat Rock, Michi- 
gan, while returning from a trip to Can- 
ada. Besides Mr. Buck, Chester F. Axt, 
55, engineer for the firm, and his nephew, 
Donald Davis, 37, were killed. 


_ Mr. Buck, who was 55 years old, was 
President of the Associated Buck Can- 
ning Machines Company with offices in 
the 3900 Block Falls Road in Baltimore. 
Some years ago he invented the Buck 
Bean Nipper, which was later bought by 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation. 
His latest invention is the A B C Tomato 
Peeling Machine, which after 4 years of 
actual canning factory experience and 
consequent improvements, _ pro- 
nounced by Mr. Buck to be perfected 
this season. It was after supervising an 
installation and operation of one of his 
machines in Canada, that they were re- 
turning to Baltimore when the accident 
occurred. 
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CANCO’S LEMOYNE PLANT 
OFFICIALLY OPENED 


On Thursday and Friday, September 
17 and 18, the American Can Company 
officially opened the new multi-million 
dollar can making plant at Lemoyne, 
Pennsylvania, 58th of the firm’s con- 
tainer making facilities in the U. S., 
Canada and Hawaii. 

Top executives of the company from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and New York, 
headed by R. F. Hepenstal, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Manufacture, and S. D. Arms, 
Atlantic Division Vice-President, enter- 
tained visiting dignitaries of Industry 
and State, customers, employees and the 
general public during the two day 
period. 


On Friday afternoon, following dedica- 
tion ceremonies, Pennsylvania’s Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Miles Horst, Deputy 
Secretary of Commerce, W. W. Behrens, 
and County and Municipal officials, 
threw switches on the signal of Mr. 
Arms that sent the new factory’s battery 
of high speed can manufacturing lines 
into operation. Following a tour of the 
plant the distinguished visitors were 
guests of the company at a luncheon at 
the West Shore Country Club. 


Canners of the area were special 
guests on Thursday afternoon. After 
touring the plant they too were enter- 
tained in the grand manner at the Coun- 
try Club. Friday evening there was a 
program for employees, their families 
and friends. 


Open house for the general public was 
held on Friday evening when the pro- 
gram included tours of the plant, re- 
freshments, entertainment and souvenirs. 


The plant, the last word in modern in- 
dustrial design, and equipped with the 
latest in high speed can making ma- 
chinery, has a rated capacity of 400 mil- 
lion cans a year. The single story struc- 
ture, containing 275,000 square feet of 
space, is located on South Tenth Street 
in Lemoyne, Pennsylvania, on a 47 acre 
plot. Current employment is now about 
300 people, and this will eventually be 
increased to 400. It is designed to serve, 
and has served since the first of August, 


the expanding needs of canners in East- 
ern and Central Pennsylvania, and the 
Appalachian areas of Maryland, West 
Virginia and Virginia. Raymond J. 
Odiorne, formerly Assistant Plant Man- 
ager of Baltimore’s Maryland plant, is 
plant manager. 


R. V. WILSON 


CAN USE GREATLY EXPANDED 


Development programs involving both 
container and packaging equipment have 
vastly expanded the use of metal cans 
for a greater number cf food products, 
according to Roger V. Wilson, director 
of customer research, Continental Can 
Company. 

Mr. Wilson made this statement in 
an address before members of the Sym- 
posium on Technology of Food Packag- 
ing Materials, at the 124th annual meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society 
in Chicago, September 8. The symposium 
was sponsored by the society’s Division 
of Agricultural and Food Chemistry. 

“Most of the developments, even 
though commercially acceptable in their 
present form, continue to be studied so 


that greater latitude and even better 
quality may be provided for an extremely 
critical group of products,” he said. 


The Continental research director de- 
scribed in detail such recent projects as 
the development of the low metal ex- 
posure can and special metal containers 
for coffee, shortening, whipping cream, 
and other pressure dispensed foods. He 
added that countless development pro- 
grams by the can industry should, in the 
future, make it possible for more and 
more users to capitalize on the economies, 
convenience and merchantability of metal 
and composite cans. 


HUNT NEGOTIATING FOR 
CAN CO. STOCK 


Hunt Foods, Inc. has offered to pur- 
chase up to 83,246 shares of the common 
stock of United Can & Glass Company 
for $11.50 per share, it was disclosed 
last week in a letter addressed to United 
stockholders by their President, R. J. 
Miedel. 


Hunt now owns 39,528 shares and the 
purchase of an additional block of 16,754, 
recently offered, has been authorized. 
These, combined with the additional 
shares it seeks, would give Hunt a total 
of 139,528 shares, or approximately 35% 
of the 397,787 shares outstanding. 


The United Can & Glass Company is 
an important supplier of both tin and 
glass containers to Hunt, as well as a 
supplier of bottles to one of California’s 
principal wine makers and of can-making 
machinery to other canners. In addition 
to its can and glass plants at Hayward, 
United also operates a can plant at 
Hunt’s Headquarters Cannery in Fuller- 
ton. 


United’s net earnings for the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1952, amounted 
to $827,176 on sales of $16,164,110. For 
the first eight months of the fiscal year 
of 1953, earnings are estimated to be 
$322,826, after provision for Federal 
taxes on income, on sales of $7,818,143. 
The common stock of United is listed on 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANCO’S NEWEST PLANT—Newest addition to the Harrisburg, 
Pa., areas growing industrial community is American Can Com- 
pany’s new container plant, on South Tenth Street, in Lemoyne. 
This picture shows the front entrance of the single-story struc- 
ture containing 275,000 square feet of floor space. The plant 
currently employs about 300 people and has a rated capacity of 
400,000,000 cans a year. 
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WASHINGTON 


U. S. AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
SHRINK 


U. S. agricultural exports during 1952- 
53 were 30 percent below the preceding 
year and about 20 percent below the 5- 
year average of 1947-48 through 1951-52. 
This sharp decline according to U.S.D.A., 
has been a major factor in reducing the 
economic status of American agriculture 
during the past 12 months. The value of 
U. S. agricultural exports in 1952-53 
amounted to about $2.8 billion in con- 
trast to an all-time record of more than 
$4 billion in the preceding year and to an 
average of more than $3.5 billion in the 
previous 5 years. Factors contributing to 
the decline were (1) improved agri- 
cultural production outside the U. S., 
(2) reductions in inventories in import- 
ing countries in response to the eased 
world supply situation, (3) reduced U. S. 
foreign economic aid, (4) continued, 
though less stringent, dollar shortage 
abroad, and (5) low world prices for 
several commodities compared with U. S. 
prices. 


TOMATOES AND PASTE FOR 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced September 17 that offers of 
451,463 cases of canned tomatoes and 
00,000 cases of tomato paste have been 
accepted for delivery September 28 
through November 2, 1953 for distribu- 
tion to schools in the National School 
Lunch Program. 


Purchases were made in Western 
States of 182,263 cases of No. 10s at 
prices ranging from $6.10 to $6.79 per 
dozen, and 81,900 cases of No. 2%s at 
prices ranging from $1.625 to $1.73. 
Purchases in Midwestern States con- 
sisted of 37,220 cases of No. 10s at prices 
ranging from $7.00 to $7.52 per dozen. 
In Eastern States 119,280 cases of No. 
10s were purchased at prices from $6.75 
to $7.24 per dozen, and 30,800 cases of 
No. 2%s at $1.975 per dozen. 

Offers were also accepted for 100,000 
cases of No. 10 cans of tomato paste at 
prices ranging from $10.10 to $10.474 
per dozen. 

Transportation costs were given con- 
sideration in making the acceptances. 
All of the above prices are exclusive 
of cash discounts. 

The purchases are the result of offers 
received in response to the Department’s 
announcement of August 7, 1953. 


USDA BUYS CANNED MEAT 


During the week of September 14 
USDA purchased with Section 32 funds 
6,749,450 lbs. of canned beef at an aver- 
age of 38.94 cents a lb. and 4,221,000 Ibs. 
of hamburger at an average of 35.43 
cents a lb., both f.o.b. plants. USDA 
also purchased 360,000 lbs. of canned 
beef under an FOA requision for export 
to Germany. The average cost of this 
product was 41.95 cents per lb. delivered 
at port. Further offers on hamburger 
and canned beef purchased ‘with Section 
32 funds were received by USDA on’ 
September 21 and on canned beef for ex- 
port to Germany under the FOA pro- 
gram on September 23. Beginning next 
week, new contracts awarded for canned 
beef purchases with Section 32 funds will 
carry delivery dates including the months 
of February and March. On these con- 
tracts, successful bidders must procure 
the beef required to make the canned 
product prior to December 15. 


CHILI SAUCE GRADES 


The proposed grades, “U. S. Grade A” 
or “U. S. Fancy,” “U. S. Grade C” or 
“U.S. Standard,” and “Substandard” for 
Chili Sauce will be based on color, con- 
sistency, character, absence of defects, 
and flavor. The standards become effec- 
tive on October 20, 1953. 


ROTARY 
HAND PACK 
FILLER 


e Eliminates Product Loss 


Completely Sanitary 


These fillers are designed with 
,anitation and saving of product in 
aind. A special feature is a stain- 
ess steel disc that catches any over- 
low, or product that otherwise 
nisses the can. ‘This product is re- 
urned through a chute, thus elimin- 
iting any loss of product. _—_Brining 
attachments and automatic feeding 
hoppers are also available. 
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ROTARY HAND PACK FILLER 


Also Manufacturers 
of: 


Basket Dumpers 
Case Packers & Sealers 
Cookers ¢ Coolers 
Fillers 
Labelers 
Lye Peelers 
Scalders 
Syruper & Briners 
Retorts 
Washers 
Water Blanchers 


Unscramblers 


For Further Information, Write: 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 


“Fine Machinery For The Food Processor’’ 


Lakeland 
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SALES PROMOTION 


LIFE AD SUPPORTS TRAINLOAD 
SALE 


Red & White food stores in the United 
States and Canada are celebrating their 
20th Annual Trainload Sale of Canned 
Foods event by supporting the program 
with a full page, full color ad in Life 
magazine. 

Along with the merchandising of the 
Red & White Trainload Sale will also be 
a “As Advertised in Life” promotion. A 
number of national advertisers are going 
to participate in this program. 

Again this year Red & White Head- 
quarters is going to award to Red & 
White retailers selling 200 cases of Red 
& White canned foods during the sale 
an award of merit which will be pre- 
sented to lucky Red & White food store 
operators after the sale. A national dis- 
play contest is also a feature of the 
event. 

The Red & White organization has set 
for itself a goal of 1% million cases of 
merchandise to be sold during this event. 
Last year the Flickinger Company, Buf- 
falo, New York, sold over 50,000 cases 
chalking up a 41%% increase. The 
Slocum-Bergren Company in Minneapo- 
lis showed a 20.7% increase selling over 
45,000 cases. Mr. Horace Cypert of E. H. 
Renzel Company, San Jose, California, 
stated that they had a 47% increase in 
1952 over 1951. The sales target this 
year is for a 50% increase throughout 
the entire organization.’ The sale is to be 
supported with full page newspaper ad- 
vertising throughout the United States 
and Canada and a gigantic sales kit 
which will be used at the point-of-pur- 
chase to tie-in with the national cam- 
paign. 


NEW MEXICO BROKER ON 
RADIO 


Brown-Keim Brokerage Company has 
just signed a _ year’s contract with 
50,000 Watt KOB (NBC) for a series 
of 15 minute daytime radio programs 
beamed to consumers and grocers, and 


designed to promote food products repre- | 


sented in New Mexico by the firm. 
Jonny G, popular dise jockey, has been 
signed to handle commercials for Brown- 
Keim 9:15 to 9:30 a.m. weekdays. He 
salutes a different grocer on each pro- 
gram while the Brown-Keim retail sales 
staff carries on intensive coverage of all 
“A” and “B” stores. Shelf-strips reading 
“A Headline Food, as Advertised by 
Jonny G” are placed on grocery store 
shelves. Combination of locally-controlled 
advertising and retail selling by the 
broker was tested in August when Valley 
Canning Co., Canutillo, Texas took spots 
on Valley Tomatoes with Green Chili. 
Warehouse stocks were sold out in two 
weeks. 

“We have a well co-ordinated sales 
package for our principals,” Wilson 
Keim, managing director of the firm said. 
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“The KOB program has one of the high- 
est daytime listener ratings and our 
daily calls enlisting the cooperation of 
grocers, obtains for us better shelf posi- 
tion, fewer out-of-stock conditions and 
greater demand from housewives. The 
radio show in combination with our sales 
effort is the answer to efficient, econom- 
ical advertising and selling in the big 
state of New Mexico.” 


AGRICULTURE 


CANNING AND FREEZING 
SPECIALIST ADDED TO 
MARYLAND STAFF 


Dr. Robert Craig Wiley, Takoma Park, 
Md., has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of horticulture at the University of 
Maryland. 


In this position he will conduct courses 
in processing and do research work re- 
lating to problems in the canning and 
freezing industries, 

For the past year Dr. Wiley has been 
employed by the Commissary Research 
division of the U. S. Navy Research and 
Development facility at Bayonne, N. J. 

He received his B. S. and M. S. degrees 
at Maryland. He obtained his Ph. D. at 
Oregon State College. While a student 
at Maryland, he was employed for two 
summers by Thomas and Co., in canning 
plants in Frederick, Adamstown and 
Gaithersburg. He also worked two sum- 
mers in the University’s Department of 
Entomology, cooperating with canners in 
control of European corn borer, corn 
earworm and Japanese bettle. 


In commenting on this appointment, 
Dr. I. C. Haut, head of the Department 
of Horticulture and director of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, said, “We are very 
happy to have secured the services of 
Dr. Wiley, who has majored in the pro- 
cessing field in both undergraduate and 
graduate work. He is familiar with 
Maryland crops and conditions and his 
training here and at Oregon eminently 
fits him for the work he will be doing. 
We feel that we have thus added to our 
services to canners and freezers in Mary- 
land, from whom our staff has had such 
splendid cooperation in the past.” 


RUTGERS APPOINTS NEW 
EXTENSION ENTOMOLOGIST 


Dr. Leland G. Merrill, Jr. has been 
appointed associate extension specialist 
in entomology at the College of Agri- 
culture, Rutgers University. He succeeds 
Dr. Ordway Starnes, recently appointed 
assistant dean of the College of Agri- 
culture. 

Announcing this, Lindley G. Cook, 
associate director of the Extension Serv- 
ice, stated that Dr. Merrill is well quali- 
fied by training and experience to help 
vegetable and fruit growers solve their 
insect problems. 
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A native of Illinois, Dr. Merrill grew 
up on a fruit farm, in Woods County, 
West Virginia. His father was one of 
the early orchardists in the Shenandoah 
Valley and his mother was the first home 
demonstration agent in Woods County. 

The new staff member at the State 
University was graduated from Michi- 
gan State College in 1942. He served 
with the Army in Europe and received 
battlefield promotions to the rank of 
major. 

Dr. Merrill studied at Rutgers for 3% 
years, investigating fruit insect prob- 
lems, and received his doctor of philoso- 
phy degree in 1949. He then returned to 
Michigan State, teaching and conducting 
field research in pest control, and re- 
mained there until his appointment to 
Rutgers. 

Dr. Merill is a former national ama- 
teur wrestling champion and was run- 
ner-up in the Olympiad in London in 
1948. 


NACA HONORS HITCHNER 


Lea S. Hitchner, exectuive secretary 
of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, was honored for twenty 
years of “distinguished and loyal serv- 
ice” at the annual banquet of the Asso- 
ciation’s 20th Annual Meeting. 

Hitchner was elected the first presi- 
dent of the Association following its 
organization in 1933 and served from 
that date to 1940. He was elected execu- 
tive secretary of the Association at that 
time and has retained that post to this 
date. According to Arthur W. Mohr, 
retiring president of the Association, 
Hitchner was instrumental in the found- 
ing of the present Association and has 
been one of the leaders of the pesticides 
industry for some thirty years. 

Mr. Mohr retired as president of the 
Association after serving a two-year 
term, He is president of the California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation of Rich- 
mond, California. 

Directors this year were: G. F. Leon- 
ard, formerly executive vice president of 
Tobacco By-Products and Chemical 
Corporation, Richmond, Virginia; W. C. 
Bennett, president, Phelps Dodge Refin- 
ing Corporation. New York, New York; 
Ernest Hart, executive vice president, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, 
New York, New York; and J. Hallam 
Boyd, executive vice president, Com- 
mercial Chemical Company, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS 
COSTLY 


Occupational accidents in 1952 cost 
American industry $45 per worker, ac- 
cording to the National Safety Council’s 
statistical annual, “Accident Facts.” 
Just off the press, the 1953 edition points 
out that 15,000 persons were killed and 
2,000,000 injured while at work in 1952. 
The total time lost as a result of occupa- 
tional injuries reached the staggering 
total of 250,000,000 man-days. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26, 1953—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
de Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


OCTOBER 27-28, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 61st An- 
nual Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 6, 19583—oZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-18, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind, 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATON, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OoHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 
Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


MODERN CANNERY EQUIPMENT 


TO BE SOLD IN 


SEPARATE LOTS or AS AN ENTIRETY 
The real estate is available 


The equipment listed below was installed in the summer of 1949 at the Hope- 


well Sun Packing Co., Hopewell, N. J. It has had but one full season of use. 


The plant has not been operated since 


FMC +3 M & S HEAVY DUTY 
FILLER, 10 pocket, Style D, for #2 
and #2’ cans. Serial 4 MC 1648. 


LANGSENKAMP Model 
PULPER, Serial + 2800. 


105C 


FMC +2 ROTARY WASHER, bar 
type drum. Serial # MS 391. 


FMC KYLER MODEL A ADJUSTABLE 
LABELER for #22 cans. Serial + 
MS 767. 


2—FMC +55 Copper Super Coils 
installed in 1125 gallon Cypress Tanks. 


TRI-CLOVER #+1% EJ Sanitary 
Pump. 


2—ROBBINS & MYERS Model S'2 


Electric Hoists. 1000+ Capacity, 20’ 
lift at 32’ perminute. 


6—FMC 72” RETORTS, 10 Ga. Sides 
and Bottom. 


26—4 TIER CRATES (New Design) 
and covers. 


1950. 


FMC SPRAGUE SELLS +80 
SYRUPER, 10 pocket, stainless steel 
tank, + BT valves. Serial 4 MC 882. 


INDIANA PULPER, all bronze with 
stainless steel screen. 


FMC MODEL +15E WASHER, with 
extension discharge, 42’ wide. +MS 
467. 


FMC KYLER MODEL P BOXER for . 


#22 cans, 2 layers, 3 x 4 to the 
layer. 1502. 


COPPER JACKETED KETTLES, 2— 
150 gal. and 1—60 gal. capacity. 


WAUKESHA SANITARY PUMP. Size 
125-BB3715. 

7000—+2'2 Cans in cartons. 
6000—+2 Cans in cartons 


200 HP INTERNATIONAL SCOTCH 
MARINE BOILER. 125+ Pressure, 
ASME Code. With Leffel motor driven 
stokers. 


Miscellaneous cannery equipment including scalder, picking tables, conveyors, 


motors, pumps, gear reducers, electrical equipment, spare parts, tools, etc. 


Offered subject to prior sale or withdrawal 


WRITE 


WIRE 


CALL 


ELMER E. STEWART, JR. 


1541 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 10, Pa. 


Industrial 


Industrial 


Rittenhouse 6-2338 


Liquidations 


Appraisals 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION —There’s not a 
great deal of activity in the canned foods 
markets this week. While distributors 
generally realize there won’t be many 
long items this year, and the price trend 
will, therefore, be generally up, they are 
satisfied to play it close to the vest and 
take profits from normal mark-up. Just 
about every item on the list is firmly 
held, with most canners feeling it’s good 
business to wait out the market. 


Cool weather and light frost in the 
East and Midwestern sections added 
strength to tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts. 


The corn pack is just about over in all 
important areas, and careful observers 
are looking for a 33 million case pack in- 
stead of an anticipated 38 to 40 million 
cases. If these predictions prove true, 
and they seem reasonable, corn canners 
won’t have as much corn for sale as they 
shipped last season. A sobering thought, 
of course, is that the quality will not be 
as high. Interest in corn is on the dull 
side. but canners are not pressing for 
sales. Before we leave the subject of 
corn by September 22, 26 of 59 Wiscon- 
sin corn canners, who packed 42 percent 
of last year’s pack in that state, reported 
a 1953 pack averaging 5 percent less 
than 1952. Prospects in New York State 
are looking up. If frost holds off, may 
pack 1% milion cases, slightly above last 
year and quality is very good. 


Peas are moving satisfactorily, with 
buyers interested particularly in stand- 
ards and No. 10’s, and finding them hard 
to locate. 


Beans are on the quiet side for the 
moment. New York State, just finishing 
up, is looking for a pack of from 3% to 
3% million actual cases compared with 
last year’s 3 million. 17 of 27 Wisconsin 
bean canners, who packed 77 percent of 
the State’s total last year, have reported 
a pack averaging 17 percent larger than 
last year’s record pack of slightly over 2 
million cases. 


Kraut packers, according to the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, had 
180,462 barrels on hand September 1, 
compared with 95,045 barrels September 
1, 1952, 210,172 barrels same date in 
1951, and 156,000 barrels September 1, 
1950. Acreage of cabbage is up 1 percent 
in the summer and early fall states, and 
6 percent in the fall and late areas. 
Offers of new kraut at common sense 
prices are meeting ready acceptance in 
the trade. 


West Coast fruits movement has been 
exceptionally good and much _ heavier 
than anticipated. Each day it seems 
there are reports of new strength in 
these items. .. . Again salmon is meeting 
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with resistance despite a disappointing 
pack. ... Tuna is riding the crest of the 
wave. 


Applesauce stocks sold and unsold on 
September 1 totaled only 655,069 cases 
compared with 1,246,097 and apples 
105,735 compared with 929,258 respec- 
tively according to NCA. 


FROZEN FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
—Above average net accumulations of 
frozen fruits increased national holdings 
to almost 345 million pounds by August 
31. Stocks totaled 317 million pounds 
last year and 333 million pounds on 
August 31 in the 5-year period ended 
1952. Although national stocks were 
greater than average, holdings of frozen 
apples, blueberries, cherries, grapes, 
plums and prunes, Young Logan and 
Boysenberries were below their respec- 
tive average levels for August 31. Au- 
gust increases were reported for all 
stocks except apples, grapes and plums 
and prunes. Holdings of blackberries 
and blueberries each increased 6 mil- 
lion pounds while stocks of cherries were 
increased by 20 million to 72 million 
pounds. Raspberries at 35 million pounds 
were up 7 million over the previous 
month; peaches gained 5 million pounds. 
Strawberry stocks were also up since 
July 31 and totaled 146 million pounds 
by the end of August. Frozen orange 
juice stocks reflected a net reduction of 
13 percent during August and by the 
end of the month were down to 17 million 
gallons. Last year, the August reduction 
was 11 percent and end-of-month stocks 
totaled 21 million gallons. 


Stocks of frozen vegetables on August 
31 totaled more than 570 million pounds 
which were surpassed only in 1952 
(October 31) when 577 million pounds 
were in store. Net gains during August 
ranged from one million pounds (aspara- 
gus) to 44 million pounds (shap beans). 
The latter totaled about 72 million 
pounds; the former 23 million pounds. 


’ Frozen peas were increased by 30 million 


pounds to reach an all-time high of 227 
million pounds while stocks of sweet 
corn reached an August 31 record of 32 
million pounds. Some net reductions 
were also reported during the month as 
stocks of broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, spinach, pumpkin and _ squash 
were reduced in amounts ranging from 
1 to 5 million pounds. 


“SCHEDULE MEETING 


K. H. Jacobs, executive secretary of 
the Missouri Valley Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, announces that the organi- 
zation will hold its annual meeting at the 
Hotel President, Kansas City, November 
11 and 12. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Spot Business For Prompt Shipment—Dock 
Strike A Disturbing Factor — Tomatoes 
Gaining Strength — Corn Packing Ends — 
Bean Outlook Tight—Peas Moving Well— 
Strength In Peaches—Tightening Supply Of 
Pears — Cocktail Firm — Increased Produc- 
tion Of Frozen Cherries Expected — New 
Pack Apple Juice — Tuna Fishing Poor — 
Resistance To Salmon—Maine Sardines Tight 
—Shrimp Production Limited—Lobster 
Demand Tapered Off. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Most of the busi- 
ness in the spot canned food market is 
for either prompt or nearby require- 
ments. There apparently is no tendency 
to anticipate supplies beyond these. 
However, the buying trend has had little 
effect on the price structure, which con- 
tinued to display a firm position. The 
crop losses encountered during the late 
Summer growing period from excessive 
heat and dryness is held likely to result 
in reduced vegetable pack totals, which 
in turn has served to cut sales pressure 
from first hands. Quite a few interested 
anticipate that both Eastern and Mid- 
Western tomato prices will harden when 
the Fall~buying season gets under way. 
Most of the activity in the fruit group is 
in the way of movement against con- 
tracts, while the call for canned fish has 
fallen off to some extent, a natural sit- 
uation at this season of the year. 


THE OUTLOOK—In most instances 
canned food traders feel that there is a 
period of price stabiliation in front of 
the market. This supposition is based 
largely on a more balanced supply and 
demand position. A disturbing factor at 
this time, however, is the threatened 
dock strike along the East Coast, which 
in turn would also be felt in the Western 
part of the country. So far there has 
been no urgency on the part of buyers to 
get goods moving from first hands. In 
the event of such a development, buyers 
may be forced to seek stocks from resale 
quarters, or other shipment via all rail, 
the latter being a decided disadvantage 
in view of the higher rates than all 
water. 


Smaller vegetable packs, especially to- 
matoes, are looked for when official fig- 
ures are compiled. Eastern and Mid- 
West areas have no heavy carryover 
stocks, while in California the tomato 
pack this year promises to be substan- 
tially below last year. Important fish 
packs are well under the 1952 totals and 
this, trade leaders believe, forecasts 
strong prices for the balance of the 
season. 
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TOMATOES—California tomato can- | 


ners are naming opening prices covering 
various size packs. However, reports are 
that the run of this fruit to canners has 
dropped sharply owing to the extreme 
heat and excessive rains which cut the 
quality of tomatoes sharply, 
them unfit for processing. The opening 
basis was $1.40 for 303 choice and $1.25 
for standards, $1.65 for 2s choice and 
$1.45 for standards, $2.45 for fancy 2%s 
and $2.10 for choice, while standards 
were $1.85. Fancy 10s were quoted at 
$8.50, choice at $7.75 and standards at 
$6.75. On 10s standards in heavy puree 
sellers asked $7.50 per doz. All prices 
were f.o.b. cannery. 


Various tomato product prices also 
developed including paste, f.o.b. Cali- 
fcernia cannery at $6.35 for 6 oz., and 
$11.25 for 10s, per case, Puree at $1.87 
for 2%s 1.045, and $2.25 for 1.06, catsup, 
12 oz. standards at $1.22% and fancy 
10s at $9.15, with standards at $8.35. 

A firmer price trend was noted in the 
Tri-State as regards tomato offerings. 
Some sellers would not shade, $1.25 for 
203s, and $1.40 for 2s, but others would 
sell at a fraction below this level. How- 
ever, with the smaller packs indicated 
for the Mid-West and California and the 
belief that most buyers were carrying 
unusually limited inventories, the outlook 
was held to favor a period of firmness, 
at least during the early Fall months. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Corn pack- 
ing in the Tri-State is about at an end. 
Fancy whole kernel is offered anywhere 
from $1.55 to $1.65 per doz., f.o.b. for 
303s. Mid-West offerings are $1.50 for 
fancy whole kernel 303s, and $1.35 to 
$1.40 for extra standards, also f.o.b. 
String bean supply outlook was reported 
certain to be tight. Quality also is run- 
ning below expectations. Standard cut 
ungraded was offered at $1.20 to $1.25, 
f.o.b. Maryland cannery. Peas are mov- 
ing well and have been since packing 
ended. The increase in the 1953 supply 
as indicated by the National Canners 
report compared with the 1952 produc- 
tion was largely offset by the small 
carryover and the broad demand. There 
was no change in the general price posi- 
tion, 


PEACHES — Some price hardening 
was noted as offerings frem first hands 
decreased. Indications were that on 
choice, sellers were not willing to shade 
$2.65 for yellow cling halves, 2%, f.o.b. 
On some packs the understanding was 
that sellers had withdrawn, as they were 
moving fairly large quantities to meet 
the School Lunch Program requirements. 


PEARS—tTrade reports are that the 
pack has dropped below expectations and 
that a tightening supply position was 
developing, especially as to 2%s and 
303s. The offering basis was maintained 
at $3.40 to $3.45 for 2%s, halves, f.o.b. 
California and the Northwest. 
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FRUIT COCKTAIL — Shipments 
against contracts are being maintained 
by the large California producers and 
with this movement prices are firm on 
the basis of $3.30 to $3.40 for 24s choice, 
f.o.b. cannery. The trade is not burdened 
with an excessive carryover, and appar- 
ently many buyers are not carrying an 
inventory sufficient to meet other than 
nearby needs. 


RSP CHERRIES—Quite some atten- 
tion was given to the announced pack 
figures for 1953 of 3,848,629 cases of 
which 1,883,899 cases were 2s. This was 
about 45,000 cases below the 1952 pro- 
duction. Trade interests feel that the 
pack of frozen cherries will show a sub- 
stantial increase over a year ago. The 
supply of 2s is a little less than the 1952 
production, but this is believed to be off- 
set somewhat by the higher price range 
which may make them less attractive 
than other desert fruits. 


APPLE JUICE—New pack is now 
being offered for shipment, f.o.b. New 
York State cannery. Offerings are on 
the basis of $2.10 per case for 12 quarts, 
$3.05 for 46 oz. tins, $2.20 for half gal- 
lons and $2.25 for gallons. 


TUNA FISH — Northwest fishing 
operations are a decided disappointment. 
In order to obtain sufficient supplies for 
processing some of the larger packers, 
operating under nationally advertised 


brands, are advancing their paying 
prices to fishermen. The result is that 
the smaller canners practically 


forced out of the market, inasmuch as 
they cannot compete on the current offer- 
ing basis. For fancy white meat halves, 
when available, the inside price was 
nominally $15.00 per case, f.o.b. 


Offerings out of California are de- 
cidely light as well. The market range is 
from $14.00 to $17.00 per case, as to 
seller, for fancy white meat, halves, f.o.b. 
There are no important offerings of im- 
ported. Some larger California packers 
have been buying fish from smaller pro- 
cessors in order to secure a_ sufficient 
amount for packing to meet their regu- 
lar trade demands. 


SALMON—Certain grades have not 
been moving well, with reports of buyers 
resistance appearing in reds, where the 
sales basis was held at $27.00 to $28.00 
per case for 1s tall and $17.00 to $17.50 
per case for halves, f.o.b. West Coast. 
Copper River red chinook halves were 
cuoted at $16.50 to $16.75 per case, f.o.b. 
A good demand for chums was reported 
and business was passing at $14.00 to 
$15.00 per case for 1s tall and $8.50 to 
$9.00 per case for halves. However, 
there has been less interest in pinks, 
where the overall supply position was 
felt to be sufficient to meet trade demand 
for the balance of the season. The mar- 
ket has been maintained nominally at 
$18.00 to $18.50 for 1s tall, f.o.b. How- 
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ever, there were some indications of 
price shading as sales pressure gained. 


MAINE SARDINES—A firm market 
position is reported due largely to the 
extremely poor pack to date. There is a 
feeling that the total pack may fall be- 
low 2,000,000 cases. The production to 
date is in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 
cases. It is realized that perfect weather, 
combined with a late season fish run, are 
necessary factors to bring the total sup- 
ply to the latest forecast figures. Market 
tightness is also aided by the extremely 
limited carryover. 


SHRIMP — Southern production has 
been limited, with the canners meeting 
sharp competition from the fresh market 
and freezers. Most of the packing has 
been in medium and large sizes. On the 
basis of 5 oz., small was quoted at $4.00 
per doz., mediums $4.35 and large $5.00, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


LOBSTER—Demand appears to have 
tapered off as a result of the advancing 
price trends. Canadian halves were held 
at $10.50 to $10.75 per doz. spot with 
offerings apparently exceeding buying 
interests. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market On Conservative Side—Applesauce 
Wanted But Offerings Negligible — Early 
Frost Threatens Tomatoes—Catsup Offerings 
Greatly Reduced—Peas Firmly Held—Be- 
ginning To Buy Pumpkin — Citrus Dull — 
Look For Better Days In Salmon — Peas 
Settling Down—Prune Plum Row 
Stock Poor. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 24, 1953 


THE SITUATION—With the excep- 
tion of one or two items, this week found 
the Chicago market on the conservative 
side as the average buyer is presently in- 
clined to commit himself in a routine 
manner only. A declining stock market 
always has a depressing effect on the 
buying habits of distributors here and 
there has been plenty of bearish activity 
recently. However, markets generally are 
strong and with poor weather the past 
month or two cutting into anticipated 
production, it appears most major 
canned food items will be in a good sta- 
tistical position. 


Applesauce is the hot item this week 
but there are not enough canners quot- 
ing as yet to maintain any volume busi- 
ness and those that have entered the 
market on the new pack quickly with- 
drew a day or two later. Despite ad- 
verse reports on the pack so far, the 
trade have shown little inclination to get 
excited about tomatoes although if a 
report of frost in Indiana as this is writ- 
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ten materializes tonight this situation 
could change fast. Blue Lake beans are 
still in heavy demand but nothing at all 
is offered, in fact, fancy beans of all 
kinds are very tight with the situation 
expected to get worse before it gets bet- 
ter. New pack kraut and pumpkin are 
both just about ready for delivery and 
the trade are ready to buy. Otherwise, 
.t’s a hand to mouth proposition. 


APPLESAUCE—Inventories are shot 
and the trade are ready to buy new pack 
applesauce for immediate shipment when 
ready but few canners are willing to com- 
mit themselves at the moment. Fancy 
sauce out of Pennsylvania was sold here 
at $1.70 for 303 tins but not for long. 
The trade had one-opportunity to buy 
and then it was gone. One New York 
canner offered fancy 303s at $1.75 for a 
day or two then upped the price to $1.80 
and quickly withdrew. Reports from the 
packing areas are anything but good as 
the crop just isn’t there in the quantity 
it should be and the trade are getting 
worried. Applesauce seems to be selling 
better every year and Chicago buyers are 
anxious to get on the bandwagon right 
now. 


TOMATOES—It’s a quiet situation 
currently but something could happen in 
a hurry as an early frost, such as pre- 
dicted as this is written, could create an 
acute shortage of canned tomatoes. Ad- 
verse weather the past few weeks has 
been a headache and production is a long 
, ways from what it should be but still the 
. trade are moving slowly, buying only im- 
mediate requirements and haggling about 
the price in every instance. Local can- 
ners seem determined to get their price 
or sit the situation out so if the pack 
gets chopped off short Chicago buyers 
may get left. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Last year’s 
financial fiasco discouraged a lot of local 
canners from packing catsup this year 
and the trade here are finding a greatly 
reduced number of offerings. Current 
quotations list fancy grade in #10 tins 
at $10.00, extra standard at $9.50 and 
standard at $8.50. In 14 oz. bottles fancy 
is listed at $1.65 with extra standard at 
$1.50 to $1.55. Fancy juice is offered at 
$1.20 for 2s and $2.40 for 46 oz. although 
the latter price has been shaded. Fancy 
1.045 puree is listed at $.85 for ones and 
$6.50 for tens. Trading is slow. 


PEAS — The movement of standard 
peas has been good and unsold stocks 
are very much on the short side. Last 
sales reported here were on the basis of 
$1.20 for standard four Alaskas in 303 
tins with tens at $6.75 to $7.00. Other 
grades are firm with fancy threes hold- 
ing at $1.60 and $9.25 while twos are 
held at $2.00 and $11.75. Buyers here 
are having difficulty locating their needs 
of lower grades in #10 tins as offerings 
are spotty at the best. 
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KRAUT—Since opening prices were 
announced last week the trade have 
shown little hesitancy about buying what 
they need and stocks are needed as the 
old pack is completely cleaned up. Prices 
which the trade feel are reasonable 
coupled with a real bang up promotion 
campaign on the part of kraut packers 
should move the current pack in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


PUMPKIN—Distributors here are just 
about resigned to the fact that 2% 
pumpkin at less than $1.45 is a thing 
of the past and are now beginning to 
purchase at that figure. Local canners 
are now under way although the number 
involved will be considerably less than 
last year when everyone tried to get on 
the gravy train and all concerned were 
badly burned. 


CITRUS—Nothing much to report on 
this one as little or nothing is offered in 
the way of juice and won’t be until the 
new pack of grapefruit juice gets under 
way next month. In the meantime, the 
market is stagnant of necessity. 


SALMON—Although the market ap- 
pears to be shaping up somewhat better 
than is has been, Chicago buyers are 
buying very much on the cautious side. 
Fancy red talls are selling at $27.00 
with pinks at $18.00 and chums at $14.00. 
Fancy Puget Sound sockeyes have firmed 
up to where halves are now held firm at 
$17.50. Trading is at a minimum but 
there are indications this market will 
soon see better days. 


PEARS—tThe situation on pears is be- 
ginning to settle down as the one or two 
cheap sellers formerly in the market 
appear to have all the business they want 
and have either withdrawn or raised 
prices. Currently, the market is firm’ at 
$13.25 for fancy tens, $12.25 for choice 
and $11.25 for standard while 2%s are 
quoted at $3.80, $3.45 and $3.05. Most 
canners report excellent initial sales with 
some already withdrawn on’ standards. 


PRUNE PLUMS—The new pack of 


. prune plums is due to start any day but 


Northwest canners report very poor raw 
stock this year which will probably run 
up costs. Unsold stocks of old pack are 
selling readily at $7.75 for fancy tens 
and $7.00 for choice with 2%s at $2.25 
and $2.10. 


GETS SALMON ACCOUNT 


Kenneth G. Rhodes, Troy, N. Y., has 
been appointed broker in eastern New 
York State, exclusive of Utica, for the 
canned salmon line of the F. A. Gosse 
Co., Seattle. 


JOINS SALES FORCE 


Rueben W. Cohen, previously manager 


for Virginia Food Distributors, Inc., of | 
Richmond, has joined the sales staff of | 


the Snead-Cunningham Co., Richmond, | 
food brokers. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Continued Growing Strength — Fruit Sales 

And Shipments Beyond Expectations — 

Tomato Packing In Full Swing—Asparagus 

Movement Brisk—Good Demand For Peas— 
Formal Salmon Openings. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 21, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The feature of 
the California market is the continued 
growing strength of most items in the 
list, the heavier volume of business than 
anticipated and the good shipping move- 
ment. Shipping is not keeping pace with 
sales but is of good volume, nevertheless. 
Many of the early buyers have returned 
for more, apparently convinced that 
prices will not be lower and that they 
may well be higher. And smaller packs 
of most West Coast products are being 
made than indicated earlier in the 
season. A feature of the week has been 
the bringing out of opening prices on 
canned salmon of Alaskan pack. This 
pack, too, has been below early expecta- 
tions, with the season almost at an end. 


FRUITS—A_ steady movement of 
canned apricots is reported and ad- 
vances have been made in prices on some 
items by at least two canners during 
the week. Fancy No, 2% halves are 
moving at $3.27% and whole peeled at 
$3.3214, with choice in this size at $2.90 
and $2.95, respectively. Standard halves 
are selling in the range from $2.45 to 
$2.70. Cherries are moving off well but 
some sales of No. 10s at less than the 
generally quoted price of $14.00 for 
choice are reported. Standards move at 
around $3.60 for No. 2%s, $4.00 for 
choice and $4.25 for fancy. Elberta 
peaches are being quite firmly held at 
opening lists, with reports coming in that 
the pack in the Pacific Northwest is 
proving smaller than that made last 
year. 

The sale of cling peaches is described 
as nothing short of remarkable and ship- 
ments are listed as good. Some canners 
have withdrawn on popular items for 
the time being. Fruit cocktail is moving 
well and sales of fruits-for-salad are 
well above expectations. The latter is an 
item that is getting a new lease on life. 
A steady demand is being had for pears 
and shipment is in keeping, buyers being 
anxious to get the counts preferred by 
their trade. The pack of figs so far is 
well below early expectations and can- 
ners suggest that it will remain this 
way unless there is a very late and 
warm season. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes have been 
rolling into canneries at a fast pace of 
late, but the pack seems to be about 
keeping step with the acreage reduction. 
Here and there advances have been noted 
on some items, especially in the tomato 
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products end, where very low prices have 
been the rule for some time. One lead- 
ing packer has revised prices on 12-o0z. 
chili sauce and is now quoting $1.95 in 
the Pacific Coast market, instead of 
$1.80, which was the price for months. 
Tomato juice is still moving in quite 
large quantities, with featured brands 
in 46-oz. selling at $2.35. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus is moving 
out of cannery warehouses at a fast 
pace, buyers seemingly anxious to get 
possession of their purchases, especially 
since prices have advanced on some 
items. Green tipped and white in the 
Mammoth size in No. 2 seems to be es- 
pecially wanted in some localities, with 
the price steady at $3.45. This item in 
all green is firmly held at $3.90. 


SALMON—A feature of the week has 
been the bringing out of formal opening 
prices on canned salmon replacing those 
that had formerly ruled on spot goods. 
The opening prices of the California 
Packing Corporation on its brands and 
those of the Alaska Packers Association, 
which it controls, are: 1s tall Alaska red, 
$28.00 a case; %s, $18.00; Alaska king 
salmon, 1s tall, $25.00; Coho medium red, 
$21.50, 4s, $12.50; pink 1s tall, $18.00, 
Yes, $10.50, and 1s tall chum, $14.00. 
Puget Sound blue back salmon and sock- 


eye salmon steaks, $4.62% for ‘Ms. 
Prices on Alaska red salmon halves have 
been withdrawn. 

The British Columbia salmon pack for 
the season to September 5 amounted to 
1,411,812 cases, against 1,256,116 to a 
corresponding date last year. The pack 
of sockeyes amounted to 509,074 cases, 
spring 10,260, steelhead 2,464, blueback 
2,055, coho 81,046, pink 612,754 and 
chum 194,159. The increased pack sug- 
gests that efforts to effect exports will be 
renewed. 


CANNED & FROZEN 


(Continued from page 7) 


large a tonnage canned as frozen. In 
terms of farm weight, the 1952 figures 
were 13 billion pounds of canned and 1.6 
billion pounds frozen. The frozen, there- 
fore, accounted for 10.8 percent of the 
total vegetable tonnage that was both 
frozen and canned. If the vegetable items 
that are not frozen are eliminated from 
this comparison and the respective ton- 
nages are compared for the remaining 
vegetables which are both frozen and 
canned, the resultant relationship shows 
that 81 percent of the total tonnage is 
canned. 

The following table shows the farm 
weight in both frozen and canned form 


in 1952 and the canned weight as the 
percentage of the total: 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF ALL CANNED 
AND ALL FROZEN VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTION, 1952 


Farm Weight 


‘ Canned 
Commodity Total Frozen Canned asper- 
: centof 
(million pounds) Total 
ASPATALZUS 215.2 50.9 164.3 76.3 
Beans, G-W ............ 452.3 110.7 341.6 75.5 
Beets (a) 


Brussels sprouts .... 
Carrots 
Carrots and pe 


Corn, cut 3,155.7 261.2 2,894.5 
Mixed vegs. 111.3 51.2 60.1 
PERS, 763.4 229.0 534.4 
Pumpkin & squash.. 455.8 23.2 432.6 
319.2 166.3 152.9 
43.5 31.0 12.5 
Tomato products, 

Other vegs. 


14,560.7 1,573.5 12,987.2 89.2 
(a) In cluded in other vegetables and juices. 
(b) Uegligible quantities. (c) Not available. 


The 
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Phone: 
CUrtis 7-0270 


EASTERN BOX CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Domestic — Export — Weather proof 


Wagner's Point 
BALTIMORE 26, MD. 


THERE IS A REASON WHY... 


thru 


YOU GET RESULTS 


T.C.T. WANT ADS 


YOU REACH THE MEN WHO BUY _ THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
| CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


— 
63.9 28.2 35.7 55.9 
: 
a 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Medium /Small 3.75 
1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz. 1.55-1.60 
Pic. 1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 15.50 
East, All Gr. Spears, 
No. BOO 3.85 
No. 2 4.35 
Lge., No. 300 3.80 
No. 2 4.25 
Lge./Med., No. 3.70 
No. 2 4.20 
Cut, Spears, No. 300... 2.50 
BEANS, StriNGcLEss, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., = 1.00-1.05 
1.60-1.75 
No. 1.85 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 303....1.60-1.70 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. .......... -85-.90 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
New York 
Ex. Std., No. 1.45-1.65 
No. 10 8.50 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 1 sv. 1002.70 
No. 10, 2 sv. ..... 14,25 
No. 10 12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv............. 1.80 


No. 3038, 4 sv. .... 
No. 10, 4 sv. 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.45-1.50 


Gk, BOB 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 


NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes— 
prior order) 


Fey., Wh. 1 sv., No. 308......2.35-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2 sv., 3038 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
4 sv., No. 10 11.00 
11.75-12.25 
Fey., Vert., No. 2.30-2.45 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.............. 1.95 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
5 sv., No. 303 1.621%, 
No. 10 9.35 
Ch., Cut, 4 sv., No. 308............ 1.72% 
No. 10 9.50 
5 sv., No. 303. 1.55 
No. 10 8.85 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.85 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
Midwest, Fcey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00. 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 5.50 
Cut, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0..........ces0000 9.50 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.50 
TEXAS, Fey., Sl., No. 10....0.....000 5.50 


Fey Diced, No. 10 ..... innnieniial 5.00 


CARROTS 


, Wh., No. 10, 60/ 
85/100 
150/175 


N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .303. 
No. 10 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 10 


Md., Fey., Diced No. 303 ........... 1.10 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
East (Mew Pack—Tentative) 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308........1.65-1.70 
No. 10 10.00 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
45 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. ¢ of 55 
No. 10 
No. 10 -75 
Mipwest (New Pack—Tentative) 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02.......1.02%4-105 


12 oz. 1.40 
No. 303 1.40 
8.50-8.75 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz 1.00-1.021%4 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 ...8.50-8.75 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308......1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., 4 sv., No. 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308 .........0. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 


New York SWEETS 


3 sv., No. 303 
3-4-5 sv., 
5 sv., No. 303 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

No. 303 2.50 

No. 303 2.00 
11.75-12.00 

1.60-1.6214 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Bic; Bed... -90- .95 
1.42%4-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

MIpWEst SWEETS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2.00 

BOB. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Fey., 4 8v., No. 1.45-1,55 


No. 10 8.50-8.75 
97%4-1.00 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
ix. 4 Mo... 1.35 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. ++11085-.87 4 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Be. BOB. 1.30 
No. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 300 ........ 1.00-1.10 
No. 2% 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
SAUERKRAUT 
(New Pack—Tentative Offerings) 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..........0000 1.10 
No. 214 1.50 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
1.75-1.80 
No. lv 6.00 
No. 1.15 
No. 1.50 
No. 10 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 2%4 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 
1.50 
No. 216 2.50 
No. 10 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
1.25-1.30 
1351.40 
195 
6. 
INDIAN A, Fey., Whole, No. 2..2.35-2.50 
-00-3.15 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No, 214 2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.12% 
No. 303 1.321% 
No, 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.25 
7.50-8.00 
New York, Fcy., No. 2... 
Fox. NO. 00 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1,25-1.30 
No. 2 1.45-1.59 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.15 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 11.25 
Md., 6 02. 5.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.......... —-~ 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.70-1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 8.85-9.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
BOB 
7.80-8.00 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 216 3.27% 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No, 2% 2.90 
10.50-10.75 
CHERRIES (New pack) 
No. 10 12.00 
N.W., R.A., Foyer 8 1.45 
4.10-4.35 
14.25-15.25 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 
No, 2% 3.80-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.35 
No. 2% .. -45-3.60 
No. 10 2.80-13.20 
2.12% 
No. 2% .. 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.00 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 308 ........... 1.85-1.95 
No. 2.80-2.85 
No. 10 10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 308 1.70-1.721% 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.35 
No. 2% 2.30-2.35 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 8.00 
Elberta Fcy., 3.30-3.50 
Choice No. 21% 3.00 
PEARS 
Calif., No. 244, Fey. 3.70-3.80 
Choice 3.45 
Std. 3.05-3.10 
Choice 2.20 
Std. 2.00 
Choice ...... 12.25 
Std. 11.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No, 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Chortee, NO. 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 nom. 
46 oz. nom 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 — 
46 02. 2.05-2.25 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 nom. 
46 oz. nom 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 072. 2.39 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
Ind., Fey., NO. 1.15-1.2/ 
46 oz. 2.40-2.5! 
Calif., Fey., NO. 2 
46 072. 2.00-2.2° 
No. 10 4.50-4.61 
FISH 
SALMON—Per CASE 
Red,. No. 27.00-28.0: 
17.00-18.0' 
Red, No. IT........ 20.00-21.06 
10.00-11.06 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 .......... 14.00-15.0' 
8.50-9.0/ 
SARDINES—Per CASE 
Maine, % Oil keyless..........7.50-8.00 


No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus.....9.75-10.00 
TUNA—Per CasP 

Fey., White Meat, %4’s... 

Fey., Light Meat. 14's... 


.16.25-17.00 
15.35 
14, 00-14. 25 


Chunks and Fiakes........ 


| 

.224%-1.25 

6.60 

: 

=. 

+6 


